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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 


BY 8. M. JANNEY. 
Continued from page 179. 


In thinking or speaking of the kingdom of 
Heaven, most persons confine their views too 
exclusively to a future state. It is the reign of 
God iu the soul, and, according to the Apostle 
Paul, it consists of ‘ righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Spirit.” They who attain 
this blessed condition realize, even in this life, 
a measure of that felicity of which the full fru- 
ition will be enjoyed in the spiritual world. 

‘*God’s revelation of Heaven,’’ is the title of 
one of Robertson’s discourses, and the text re- 
ferred to is, 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10.—“ Kye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath 
te pe for them that love him. But God 

ath revealed them unto us by his Spirit.” 

In the openivg of this discourse he says: 
“The preaching of the Apostle Paul was reject- 
ed by numbers in the cultivated town of Cor- 
inth. It was not wise enough, nor eloquent 
enough, nor was it sustained by miracles. The 
man of taste found it barbarous; the Jew 
missed the signs and wonders which he had 
looked for in the new dispensation ; and the 
rhetorician missed the convincing arguments of 
the schools. To all which the Apostle was con- 


tent to reply, that his judges were incompetent | sation. ‘ Eye hath not seen the thin 


to try the question.” . . 
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truth a special capacity or preparation is indis- 
pensable.” ‘ 

‘For a revelation of spiritual facts two 
things are needed :—First, a Divine Truth; 
next, a spirit which can receive it. 

Therefore the apostle’s whole defence resolved 
itself into this: The natural man receiveth not 
the things which are of the Spirit of God. The 
world by wisdom knew not God. And his 
vindication of his teaching was: These revealed 
truths cannot be seen by the eye, heard by the 
ear, nor guessed by the heart; they are visible, 
audible, imaginable, only to the spirit. By the 
spiritually prepared they are recognized as 
beautiful, though they be folly to all the world 
beside,—as his Master had said before him, 
‘Wisdom is justified by her children.” In 
whatever type of life she might be exhibited,. 
whether in the austere Man of the Desert, or in 
the higher type of the social life of Christ, the 
Children of Wisdom recognized her lineaments,, 
justified and loved her: she was felt by them. 

Two things are contained in this verse :— 

1., The inability of the lower parts of human 
nature—the natural man—to apprehend the 
higher truths. 

II. The Nature and Laws of Revelation. 

I. By the natural man is meant the lower 
faculties of man; and it is said of these that 
they cannot discover truth spiritual. 

1. Eternal truth is not perceived through sen- 
which 


. “For every kind of God hath prepared for them that love Him.’ 


* 
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There is a life of mere sensation. The de- 

gree of its enjoyment depends upon fineness of 

organization. The pléasures of sense arise from 

the vibration of a nerve, or the thrilling of a 
muscle,—nothing higher. 

The highest pleasure of sensation comes 
through the eye. Sight ranks above all the 
rest of the senses in dignity. He whose eye is 
7. | so refined by discipline that he can repose with 
| pleasure upon the serene outline of beautiful 

form, bas reached the purest of the sensational 
raptures. 
Now, the Corinthians could appreciate this. 
| Theirs was the land of beauty. They read the 
apostle’s letter surrounded by the purest con- 
ceptions of art. In the orders of. architecture, 
the most richly graceful of all columoar forms 
receives its name from Corinth. And yet it was 
these men, living in the very midst of the 
chastely beautiful, upon whom the apostle em- 
- | phatically urged, ‘ Lye hath not seen the things 
g which Gud bath prepared for them that love 
S| Him.” 
‘“* Therefore, when He came into the world,who 
was the Truth and the Life, in the body which 
God had prepared for Him, He came not in the 
glory of form; He was ‘a root out of a dry 
ground : He had no form nor comeliness ; when 
they saw Him, there was no beauty that they 
should. desire Him.’ The eye did not behold, 
even in Christ, the things which God had pre- 
pared. 

Now, observe, this is an Eternal Trath ; true 
at all times; true now and forever. In the 
quotation of this verse, a false impression is 
often evident. It is quoted as if the apostle by 
‘the things prepared’ meant Heaven, and the 
glories of a world which is to be visible here 
after, but is at present unseen. This is mani- 
festly alien from his purpose. ‘The world of 
which he speaks is not a future, but a present 
Revelation. God hath revealed them. Hespeaks 
not of something to be manifested hereafter, 
but of something already shown, only not to 
eye or ear. The distinction lies between a 
kingdom which is appreciable by the senses, and 
another whose facts and truths are seen and 
heard only by the spirit. Never yet hath the 
eye seen the Truths of God; but then never 
shall it see them. In Heaven this shall be as 
true as now. Shape and'color give them not. 
God will never be visible. Nor will his blessed- 
ness. He has no form. ‘The pure id heart 
will see Him, but never with the eye; only in 
the same way, but in a different degree, that 
they see Him now. In the anticipated Vision 
of the Eternal, what do you expect to see?—A 
shape? Hues? You will never behold God. 
Eye hath not seen, and never shall see in finite 
form, the Infinite One, nor the Infinite of feeling 
or of Truth. 
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idea. 
unjust, or purity to the man whose heart is 
steeped in licentiousness ?”” 









Again; no scientific analysis can discover 





the Truths of God. Science cannot give a Re- 
velation. 
It submits everything to the experience of the 
senses, Its law, expounded by its great law- 
giver, is, that if you would ascertain iis truth 
you must see, feel, taste. 
test of truth. 
find out the Almighty to perfection, nor a single 
one of the blessed Truths he has to cowmuni- 
cate.” 


Science proceeds upon observation. 


Experiment is the 
Now, you cannot, by searching, 


«2. Eternal Truth is not reached by hearsay. 


‘Kir bath not heard the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.’ 


No revelation can be adequately given by 


the address of man to man, whether by writing 
or orally, even if he be put in possession of the 
truth itself. For all such revelation must be 
made through words; and words are but count- 
ers—the coins of intellectual exchange. There 
is as little resemblance between the silver coin 
and the bread it purchases, as between the word 
and the thing it stands for. 
coin, the form of the loaf does not suggest itself. 
Listening to the word, you do not perceive the 
idea fur which it stands, unless you are already 
in possession. of it. 
tant of the torrid zone,—the word does not give 
him an idea, or, if it do, it must be a false one. 
Talk of blueness to one who cannot distinguish 
colors,—what can your most eloquent descrip- 
tion present to him resembling the truth of 
your sensation? Similarly, in matters spiritual, 


Looking at the 


Speak of ice to an inhabi- 


no verbal revelation can give a single simple 
For instance, what means justice to the 


“So that apostles themselves, and prophets 


speaking to the ear; cannot reveal truth to the 
soul—no, not if God Himself were to touch 
their lips with fire. 
a revelation to the ear. 


A verbal revelation is only 


Now, see what a hearsay religion is. There 


are men who believe on authority. Their min- 


ister believes all this Christianity true ; there- 
fore so do they. He calls this doctrine essen- 
tial; they echo it. Some thousands of years 
ago, men communed with God; they have 
heard this, and are content it should be so. 
They have heard, with the hearing of the ear, 
that God is Love—that the ways of holiness 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
peace. But a hearsay belief saves not. The 
Corinthian philosophers heard Paul ; Pharisees 
heard Christ. How much did the ear convey ? 
To thousands exactly nothing. He believes 
truth who feels it. He has a religion whose 
soul knows by experience that to serve God 
and know Him is the richest treasure. And 
unless Truth comes to you, not in word only, 
but in power besides,—authoritative because 
true, not true because authoritative,—there has 
been no real revelation made to you from God. 
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8. Truth is not discoverable by the heart— 
‘Neither have entered into the heart of man 
the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him.’ 

The heart—two things we refer to this source: 
the power of imagining, and the power of lov- 
ing. 

Imagination is distioct from the mere dry 
faculty of reasoning. Imagination is creative ; 
it is an immediate intuition, not a logical analy- 
sis. We call it popularly a kind of inspiration. 
Now, imagination is a power of the heart. 
Great thoughts originate from a large heart: a 
man must have a heart, or he never could cre- 
ate.” 

Under this head, Robertson points out the 
difference between the revelations of the Holy 
Spirit, with the utterances that proceed from it, 
and those admired efforts of gifted mind’s which 
are frequently called the inspirations of genius. 
The statuary or the painter may excel in his art, 
the philosopher may disclose the secrets of na- 
ture, and the poet may soar to the highest re- 
gions of imagination, yet none of these unless 
they become the humble recipient of Divine 
grace, can attain the knowledge of heavenly 
Truth. 

In illustration of this point, the discourse 
thus proceeds : 

“ The highest astronomer of this age, before 
whose clear eye Creation lay revealed in all its 
perfect order, was one whose spirit refused to 
recognize the Cause of Causes. The mighty 
heart of geuius had failed to reach the things 
which God imparts to an humble spirit. 

There is more in the heart of man—it has 
the power of affection. The highest moment 
known on earth by the merely natural is that 
ia which the mysterious union of heart with 
heart is felt. Call it friendship, love, what you 
will, that mystic blending of two souls in one, 
when self is lost and found again in the being 
of another; when, as it were, moving about in 
the darkness and loneliness of existence, we sud- 
denly come in contact with something, and we 
find that spirit has touched spirit. This is the 
purest, serenest ecstacy of the merely human: 
more blessed than any sight that can be pre- 
sented to the eye, or any sound that can be giv- 
en tothe ear; more sublime than the sublimest 
dream ever conceived by genius in its most 
gifted hour, when the freest way was given to 
the shaping spirit of imagination. 

This has entered into the heart of man, yet 
this is of the lower still. It attains not to the 
things prepared by God—it dimly shadows 
them. Human love is but the faint type of that 
surpassing blessedncss which belongs to those 
who love God. 

Il. We pass, therefore, to the Nature and 
Laws of Revelation. 
First, Revelation is made by a spirit to a 


spirit—‘ God hath revealed them to us by His 
Spirit.’ Christ is the voice of God without the 
man; the Spirit is the voice of God within the 
man. The highest Revelation is not made by 
Christ, but comes directly from ¥he universal 
Mind to our minds. Therefore, Christ said 
Himself, He, the Spirit, shall take of mine, 
and shall show it unto you. And therefore it 
it is written here—the Spirit searches all things, 
yea, the deep things of God. 

Now, the spirit of God lies touching, as it 
were, the soul of man—ever around and near. 
On the outside of earth, man stands with the 
boundless heavens above him ; nothing between 
him and space, space around him and above 
him, the confives of the sky touching him. So 
is the spirit of man to the Spirit of the Ever 
Near. They mingle—in every man this is true. 
The spiritual in him, by which he might become 
a recipient of God, may be dulled, deadened, 
by a life of sense, but in this world never lost. 
All men are not spiritual men; but all have 
spiritual -sensibilities which might awake. All 
that is wanted is to become conscivus of the 
nearness of God. God has placed men here to 
feel after Him if haply they might find Him, 
albeit he be not far from any one of them. Our 
souls float in the immeasurable ocean of spirit. 
God lies around us; at any moment we might 
be conscious of the contact. 

The condition upon which this self-revela- 
tion of the Spirit is made to man is Love. 
These things are ‘ prepared for them that love 
Him ;’ or, which is the same thing, revealed to 
those who have the mind of Christ. 

Let us look into this word Love. Love to 
man may mean several things. It may mean 
love to bis person, which is very different from 
himself ; or it may mean simple pity. Love to 
God can only mean one thing.—God is a Char- 
acter. To love God is to love His character. 
For instance, God is Purity. And to be pure 
in thought and look, to turn away from unhal- 
lowed books and conversation, to abhor the mo- 
ments in which we have not been pure, is to 
love God. 

God is Love ; and to love men till private 
attachments have expanded into a philanthropy 
which embraces all,—at least even the evil and 
enemies with compassion,—that is to love God. 
God is Truth. To be true, to hate every form 
of falsehood, to live a brave, true, real life— 
that is to love God. God is Infinite; and to 
love the boundless, reaching on from grace to 
grace, adding charity to faith, and rising up- 
wards ever to see the Ideal still above us and 
to die with it unattained, aiming insatiably to 
be perfect even as the father is perfect—that is 
to love God. 

This love is manifested in obedience: Love 
is the life of which obedience is the Form. 
‘He that hath my commandments, and keepet’ 
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them, he it is that loveth me. ... He that 
loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings.’ Now, 
here can be no mistake. Nothing can be Love 
to God whichgdoes not shape itself into obedi- 
ence.” 

“To this Love, adoring and obedient, God re- 
veals His Truth. For such as love it is pre- 
pared ; or, rather, by the well-known Hebrew 
Inversion, such are prepared for it. Love is 
the condition without which revelation does not 
take place.” 

“Therefore the apostle preached the Cross to 
men who felt and to men who felt not the Re- 
velation contained in it. The Cross is humble- 
ness, love, self-surrender—these the apostle 
preached. To conquer the world by loving it; 
to be blest by ceasing the pursuit of happiness, 
and sacrificing life instead of finding it; to 
make a hard lot easy by submitting to it—this 
was his divine philosophy of life. And the 
princes of this world, amidst scoffs and laugh- 
ter, replied, Is that all? Nothing to dazzle— 
nothing to captivate. But the disciples of the 
inward life recognized the Divine Truth which 
this doctrine of the Cross contained. The hum- 
ble of heart, and the loving, felt that in this lay 
the mystery of life, of themselves, and of God, 
all revealed and plain. It was God’s own wis- 
dom felt by those who had the mind of Christ. 

The application of all this is very easy: 
Love God, and He will dwell with you :—Obey 
God, and He will reveal the truths of His deep- 
est teaching to your soul.” 

“To such a man it would not matter where 
he was, nor what: to live or die would be alike. 
If he lived, he would live unto the Lord; if he 
died, he would die to the Lord.” 

‘‘No matter to such a man what he saw or 
what he heard ; forevery sight would be re- 
splendent with beanty, and every sound would 
echo harmony : things common would. become 
transfigured, as when the ecstatic state of the 
inward soul reflected a radiant cloud from the 
frame of Christ. The buman would become 
Divine,—life, even the meanest, noble. In the 
hue of every violet there would be a glimpse of 
Divine affection, and a dream of Heaven. The 
forest would blaze with Deity, as it did to the 
éye of Moses. The creations of genius would 
breathe less of earth and more of Heaven. Hu- 
man love itself would burn with a clearer and 
intenser flame, rising from the altar of self-sa- 
crifice. 

These are ‘the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him.’ Compared 
with these, what are loveliness,—the eloquent 
utterances of man,—the conceptions of the 
heart of genius? What are they all to the se- 
rene stillness of a spirit lost in love: the full, 
deep rapture of a soul into which the Spirit of 
God is pouring itself into a mighty tide of Re- 
velation ?” 
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Uses or Prayer.—Let prayer be the key 
of the morning and the bolt of the eveuing.— 
Henry. 


From the New York Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends, held in New York by adjournments 
Jrom the 28th of Fifth month, 1866, to the 
31st of the same inclusive. 

To the Y. Meeting of Women Friends beld in Philada. : 
Dear Sisters:—We deem it a privilege 

thus to hold correspondence with our absent 

friends, and express our desires for each other's 
welfare; but it is only as we are favored to 
enter into spiritual communion that we are 
qualified to sympathize with each other’s labors 
for the promotion of Truth, and know its power 
tu unite us together in the bonds of love. Ob! 
that we may be willing to ask counsel of Him 
who hath sald, “ Ask, and ye shall receive; 
seek, and ye shall find; then we may be en- 
abled to feel our own souls refreshed, and also 
to hold forth a word of encouragement to others. 

We have with us at this time several friends 
from yours and other Yearly Meetings whose 
presence and counsel has been comforting and 
encouraging to us. 

Mothers have been encouraged to greater 
faithfulness in the care of their tender offspring ; 
they have been exhorted to dwell under the in- 
fluence of that Divine power which will enable 
them to control their own spirits, and show forih 
by example the practical character of the teach- 
ings of Christ. 

A deep interest has been revived amongst us 
in regard to the increasing dangers of intem- 
perance. Ought we not to consider our duty 
in reference to this great evil, which bas laid 
waste so many fair prospects, and brought ruio 
to so many who otherwise would have been 
shining lights in the world. Let us examine 
ourselves and see whether we are altogether 
clear of our brother’s blood,—that we do not 
drop the first seed of intemperance, by present- 
ing the wine-cup, or encouraging its use in 
social gatherings. We have been reminded 
that we possess an influence, which, if fuith- 
fully exerted, will do much towards the preser- 
vation of those exposed to temptation, and bring 
a great reward to ourselves both in the present 
and future world. 

We would that the dear youth might feel as 
they go forth on errands of mercy and love into 
lonely habitations, that they also are fulfilling 
their mission in life, and that as they are faith- 
ful and obedient, cheerfully doing these acts of 
self-denial, their path of duty will open before 
them, and God will strengthen them for greater 
works. 

It is earnestly desired by us that we not only 
as individuals, but as the Society of Friends, 
may prove faithful in our duty toward the Af- 
rican race, who are passing from slavery to free- 
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dom, helping them from ignorance and degrada- 
tion to an appreciation of their new responsi- 
bilities as free men and women. 

Our hearts were warmed by the reading of 
your acceptable Epistle and those of other 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond. 
And we have desired that we may all be instru- 
mental in advancing the exalted testimonies 
held forth by our Society; that it may become 
a city of renown, shedding light to surrounding 
nations. ‘ 

And in conclusion, dear sisters, may that 
grace which alone is able to purify the heart 
and qualify for usefulness, be our guide and 
support in every good word and work. With 
the salutation of love, we bid you farewell. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting by 

Racuet Hicks, Clerk, 


“ Everybody is impatient for the time when 
he shall be his own master, and if coming of 
age were to make one so, if years could indeed 
bring the philosophic mind, it would rightly be 
a day of rejoicing; bat too often he who is im- 
patient to become his own master, when the 
outward checks are removed merely becomes 
his own slave.” 

aneeetigirencenest 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


JOHANN RICKLE. 


The following sketch of the life of a Swiss 
peasant, named Johann Ricklé, was translated 
and published in England a vumber of years 
ag» by John Yeardley, who will doubtless be 
remembered by many of the readers of the In- 
telligeacer as having, in company with his wife, 
Martha Yeardley, made several extensive jour- 
ni:s in Gospel love to various parts . a 


I was born iv the year 1756, in the Canton 
of Berne. My parents were of the Lutheran 
Reformed Church ; and were accounted religious 
people. I was their only surviving child, and 
they were anxious that [ should receive a relig- 
ious education, and taught me early to read and 
accustomed me to prayer. They were afraid of 
sending me to school, lest through the bad ex- 
ample of other children I should learn more 
evil than good. 

At home I read diligently the Heidleburg 
Catechism, and having a quick and retentive 
memory, I soon learned it by heart: and could 
repeat the answers, and also give the names of 
the authors and passages referred to with readi- 
ness. From my early youth, I was very sus- 
ceptible of good impressions, and while read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures and other religious 
books, I was often melted to tears; but from 
unwatchfalness these impressions did not prove 
real and abiding. 

In the ninth year of my age, my parents 
were obliged, according to the law of the Can- 
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ton, to send me to school; and I had not been 
long there, before the time came for me to un- 
dergo a preparation to receive the Holy Sup- 
per. Here I again found the advantage of my 
ready memory ; fur I was soon able to repeat 
all the necessary questions put to me by the 
minister. 

I wish here to remark, that great danger 
often arises to young persons, blessed with gifts 
and talents, from being too early and improperly 
put forward by their parents and teachers, in a 
manner that tends to fill the youthful mind with 
self-conceit and vanity. This might have proved 
a lasting injury to myself, had not God, in merey, 
preserved me from it. 

After the usual examination, I was found 
suitable to partake of this rite, but my prepara- 
tion consisted only in a knowledge according to 
the letter: I knew nothing of heartfelt repent- 
ance, although my father, according to his own 
religious views, had taken great care that I 
should undergo a strict preparation, and also to 
myself, the subject appeared of great import- 
ance, much more so, perhaps, than it did to any 
of my school companions. But I soon found 
that the vows and promises, entered into at the 
time of my baptism, were not sufficient to enable 
me to renounce the vanities of a wicked world ; 
yet I passed on in a pretty orderly walk, until 
about the eighteenth year of my age; when, 
sorrowful to relate, I was Jed away by evil com- 
panions, to lightness of conduct, and to hurtfal 
things of almost every kind. Yet my 
Heavenly Father, by the convictions of His 
Spirit, knocked at the door of my heart, so that 
when I returned from my nightly revellings 
with my companions, I almost always formed 
resolutions never to accompany them again to 
the like excess; but these resolutions being 
made in my own strength, they only lasted till 
another temptation offered. My Heavenly 
Father, in His mercy, ceased not to knock still 
harder at the door of my heart and conscience ; 
and the inwardly written law threatened me with 
judgment and hardness of heart. This made me 
a little more careful; I was frightened; and 
my stubborn will became more yielding to the 
gentle leading of ‘the Spirit; and a strong de- 
sire sprang in my beart to give myself up to 
follow my crucified Saviour. 

It was in the twenty-fifth year of my age 
when I experienced this happy change. As 
this blessed light began to shine in my dark 
heart, it brought my sins to remembrance, and 
the righteousness of God passed strict judgment 
on my youthful levity and dissipation; and I 
had bitterly to lament over many of those fol- 
lies practiced by young people, and too often con- 
sidered as innocent : keen was the sting of con- 
science for time misspent that could never be 
recalled. 

I have seen the danger to which young per- 
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sons are subject in this respect, and that the 
example of parents too often gives to their cbil- 
dren liberty to run into excesses, and in every 
station in life to depart from the simplicity of 
the Gospel. I observed so much moral dead- 
ness in the professors of Christianity in general, 
that it gave me great uneasiness; and I felt 
constrained to warn young people of the danger 
of trusting to a name of religion, without living 
under its power. I thought that if any one had, 
from his own experience, set before me the dan- 
ger that I was in when under a similar tempta- 
tion, I should not have gone so far astray. My 
counsel, though given in love, met with but 
little reception; yet, as a matter of duty, it 
brought peace to my own mind. 

At the time of my awakening, I had no ac- 
quaintance with the different religious profes- 
sors in the neighborhood ; and I thought it bet- 
ter to dwell much in retirement, that the work 
of repentance might be carried on through the 
operation of the Spirit of God alone, without 
the intervention of man, and that I might 
bear the hand of my God upon me, until I be- 
eame reconciled to Him, through the pardoning 
mercies of His Son, my Redeemer. 

When pardon for sin is experienced, there is 
a danger of considering the work of regenera- 
tion as completed, when it is only just com- 
menced. Qn this rock my soul’s enemy had 
nearly caused me to split, by telling me the 
work was now done, that I was a child of God, 
and safe ; and that it was no more needful so 
strictly to watch, in order to lead a godly life. 
The subtle enemy directed me to an outward 
righteousness that was flattering to my old na- 
ture, which I felt was still alive; and I received 
the representation with joy, and as coming from 
a good spirit. I was not, however, suffered to 
remain under this delusion ; but was given to 
see that faith in Christ saved the soul by regen- 
erating it, and by leading toa life of prayer, 
and toa humble walk before God. The lives 
and examples of the Apostles, and holy men of 
early times, recorded in the Scriptures, were 
made precious to me in seasons of spiritual con- 
flict. I also became acquainted about this time 
with some serious people, and was induced to 
frequent their assemblies; but I found among 
them much less of vital religion than I ex- 
pected. Yet I could fully appreciate the fruits 
of the Spirit, in whomsoever I found them. 

As I was an only son, and my parents were 
already in years, the care of providing for the 
family, and the management of our little farm 
devolved on me. Under these anxieties I felt 
the want of a housekeeper, and was induced to 
look out for a partner, that might be a help- 
meet through life. I had always considered 
marriage an important act; and upon being 
rightly guided in this step, would depend my 
earthly happiness, and, by which also, my eter- 


nal welfare might be greatly promoted or re- 
tarded. I cried unto the Lord for direction, and 
have reason to believe he heard my prayer. 

Through the aid of Divine Grace, [ had en- 
tered into covenant to follow my Saviour 
wherever He might be pleased to Jead ; and as 
I had to expect persecution and suffering in my 
future pilgrimage, I deemed it to be my duty 
to make known my religious views to my in- 
tended partner; and left it for her considera- 
tion, whether she could feel it right to become 
united to me under such a prospect. We were 
ultimately joined to each other, in the promise 
to be faithful unto death. 

After our marriage, we lived in the family 
with my parents. ® My father had a single 
brother, a high professor, and learned in the 
Scriptures; but a man of such a pharisaical 
spirit, that he became our bitterest enemy, and 
also excited my father against us. After the 
death of my mother, our persecution increased. 
For conscience’ sake, we could no longer con- 
form to many religious customs; neither could 
we condescend to the selfish practices of men, 
in our dealing; but endeavored to act uprightly, 
and to walk in accordance with the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

Our conduct displeased my uncle, and drew 
from him many bitter reproaches. He pro- 
ceeded so far as to threaten us with dismission 
from the family. In this trying position, I prayed 
to my Heavenly Father for direction, and felt 
an inward assurance that it would be right for 
me to wait until we should be turned out of 
doors; but that it must not be by my own act. 

When reasoning on the subject, | was anx- 
ious to know to what place I should go when 
driven from my father’s house; but my fears 
were abated, when I reflected on the many dif_i- 
culties over which [ had been helped in times 
past. My troubled spirit was calmed, and I be- 
came resigned patiently to wait for the opening 
of Providence, which was soon made manifest 
in a remarkable manner: for it was in this 
state of suspense that my aged father was sud- 
denly removed by death ; and I became heir to 
one-half of his property. While reflecting on 
the dealings of Providence with me, and the 
need I had to seck after and rely on Divine 
guidance, it occurred to me that great care was 
necessary to discera that which proceeded from 
a right spirit. For want of this discrimination, 
I have known many upright souls misled, in 
taking that for revelation which was only the 
working of the imagination. The apostle John 
exhorts us “ to try the spirit; whether they be 
of God.” 




























When a celebrated geologist was engaged in 
collecting specimens, the people of the country 
watched him as he went from rock to rock, from 
cave to cave, carrying his heavy bag of stones 
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on his back, and they set him down as an es- 
caped lunatic. But that estimate of him arose 
not from Ais madness, but from their ignorance. 
He had gone down to depths, and up to heights 
of knowledge, of which they could form no con- 
ception. When Paul was pouring out the ful- 
ness of Christian truth, and the richness of his 
own personal experience of that truth, a shrewd 
intelligent man of the world said, “Paul, thou 
art beside thyself,” and so, only that man’who 
has been taught of the Spirit, will understand 
the first lesson in the school of Christ.— Boyd. 

ctennssisle fli tticiaseait 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL. 


The cheering announcement is made that 
Don Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil, has issued a 
decree abolishing slavery throughout his exten- 
sive dominions. A few years-only have elapsed 
since he signed a decree prohibitiog the im- 
portation of slaves into Brazil, and has sympa- 
thized with the action of our government and 
that of Great Britain in their efforts to suppress 
the African slave trade. It has been found, 
however, that the entire suppression of this 
nefarious traffic cannot be effected while there 
remains open a market for slaves, and the chief 
obstacle now remaining is the existence of 
slavery in Cuba. ‘ 

Spain was the first to introduce African 
slavery into America, and will be the last Eu- 
ropean Power to abolish it. When her mon- 
archs and people, 350 years ago, began this in- 
iquitous practice, she stood in the foremost 
rank among the great Powers of Europe; now 
she is sunk to a very inferior position, and ex- 
ercises but little influence in European politics, 
Her decline may be traced to the bigotry aod 
corruption of ber priesthood, the weakness and 
wickedness of her rulers, and the want of en- 
lightenment among her people. 

It is much to be regretted that the decree of 
Don Pedro II. does not require immediate 
emancipation, which has been found by experi- 
ence to be the best and safest mode of redress- 
ing the long-continued wrongs inflicted upon 
the colored race: The Emperor is said to be an 
able and enlightened ruler, but it is probable 
he has encountered opposition from the landed 
proprietors who owned the laborers on their 
estates, and through their influence, we pre- 
sume, the efficiency of this great measure has 
been impaired. 

According to the accounts received by tele- 
graph from England, it appears that “ this most 
important executive order is to take effect in a 
es of twenty years, so that no violence will 

e done to what is termed ‘ right of property io 
slaves.’ Children of every class born since the 
8th of last month, date of the decree, are de- 
clared to be free by birth.” 
There is probably no other country governed 


by the descendants of Europeans where there 
is less distinction founded on color or race than 
in Brazil. The laws enacted there for the 
government of the colored people are remarka- 
bly mild, and free people of color have been 
admitted to offices of trust and honor. Under 
these circumstances the transition from slavery 
to freedom will be easy, for there will be but 
little prejudice to encounter. 

The population of Brazil was estimated, in 
1849, at about seven millions, of whom, it was 
supposed, between two and three millions were 
slaves, and a large proportion of the residue 
were of mixed blood. There were 300,000 
classed as converted Indians, and about 600,000 
Brazilians descended from European parents. 

The successive acts for the abolition of slavery 
that have taken place in our day,—in the West 
Indies, in Russia, in the United States, and in 
Brazil_—afford cheering evidence that the 
principles of Christianity are advancing in the 
world. The liberation of the oppressed and 
the elevation of the degraded will be recorded 
in history as the crowning glory of this event- 
ful age. 

The Jewish rabbins denominated the num- 
ber 10 “the all-comprehending number.” What 
exceeds ten goes back again to units. Accord- 
ingly there are ten commandments. Among 
the Jews ten constituted a company. It re- 
quired ten persons in a household in order that 
they might eat the passover. Ten persons re- 
siding in one locality made up a congregation 
and rendered necessary a synagogue. lo mar- 
riage processions ten torches were carried. The 
kingdom of heaven is likened unto ten virgins ; 
and the harp, the most popular instrument of 
music, had ten strings — Church Advocate. 


AMERICAN MANNERS. 


I am a little afraid that a great many people 
in this country are rather too prone to under- 
value this part of education. Certainly we 
have po admiration for anything finical 
or affected in manners. We do not want 
the manners of a village dancing school. But 
genuine good breeding, gentle manners, ease, 
modesty and propriety of bearing, we do exceed- 
ingly value. When shall we cease to be de- 
scribed as a spitting nation? as a lounging 
people? When shall we cease to be known by 
our slovenly speech, by our sitting with our feet 
higher than our heads? During an excursion 
of several months in Europe last year, I met 
hundreds of English at home, and on the con- 
tinent in every situation. I never saw one spit. 
I cannot remember that I ever saw any one, 
however fatigued, lounging or sitting in an un- 
becoming manner. So long as the State shall 
feel itself obliged to provide “ spittoons” for 
its legislative halls—so long as the directors of 
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our railroads shall find occasion to put inside of 
their carriages printed requests to the passen- 
gers to “use the spittoons and not the floor, 
and not to put their feet upon the seats” —so 
long as we shall continue to fill our conversation 
and our political harangues with the slang of 
the fish market, let ‘us not be surprised, nor 
angry, if foreigners sometimes make themselves 
witty at our expense. And in the mean time, 
let all those who are entrusted with the care of 
the young, use their utmost efforts to correct 
these national barbarisms, and to form the 
manners of the rising generation after a model 
more elevated and more refined.— Dr. Potter. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 1], 1867. 


The narrative of Johann Ricklé, sent us by 
@ correspondent, is expressive of much sim- 
plicity and dedication of heart. Although not 
a Friend by profession, and entertaining some 
doctrinal views which differ from ours, he seems 
to have been led to observe some of the testi- 
monies of Truth especially valued by Friends. 





Serect Memorrs or THE Reuicrovs So- 


to the mass of trashy, unsubstantial, unsatis 
factory conventionalisms which burden, tram- 
mel and stifle free thought and spirituality, and 
then the revulsion will come. The disgusted, 
worn-out laborer, whose work is never done, 
whose labor is in the fire, and who is ‘ wearied 
in the greatness of his-way,’ will seek for relief 
and rest. The reaction arisiog from relief from 
such pressure as is now upon us, may be as 
great,as it was in the days of George Fox, may 
require equally energetic means to repress it, 
and those means of suppression may be equally 
unsuccessful. We bave no doubt that many 
Christians in our Church, now walled in by 
prejudices, precedents, orders, usages and fash- 
ions, who are taxed and solicited, cramped and 
fagged out in the endeavor to keep up with the 
ever-increasing demands of cultivation, refine- 
ment and worldly splendor, would find a pleaaure 
in reading this historical sketch, and thus get- 
ting over the wall and learning what exists in 
the expanse beyond. Many of the true and 
evangelical members of our Church were once 
members of the Society of Friends, and they 
still think with reverence of the Gospel doc- 
trines which their ancestors held, though they 
have laid aside some of their customs and their 
disuse of the Sacraments. In reading the con- 
cise and admirable summary of doctrine at- 
tributed to the Friends, we can see the reason 


cleTY oF Frrenps.—In a recent number of the | for that retarding influence which they now ex- 


“Episcopalian” we notice a review of Wm. 
Hodgson’s “Select Memoirs of the Religious 
Society of Friends,” from which we make the 
following extract, as showing the views of those 
of the Episcopal denomination who see and de- 
plore the tendency of our times to greater ex- 
travagance and formality in what is technically 
called worship. That many of our “ Orthodox” 
friends who have joined the Episcopalians have 
been a useful leaven of spirituality in that 
formal and ceremonial sect is not unlikely; and 
if we could read the distant future, we might 
perhaps be abie to reconcile what has been re- 
garded“as the declension of some, with the pro- 
gress of society at large. 

“Upon reading the work before us, and per- 
ceiving the causes which gave rise to the So- 
ciety of Friends, we cannot fail to perceive that 
the occasions for a revival of their peculiar 
tenets and practices will not be long wanting, 
if, indeed, they are not now surrounding us. 
We have only to push on the developments of 
fashion, extravagant display and waste in the 
social world, and that of venality, ambition and 
superstition in the Churches, and advance a 
little farther the progress of ssthetics, sensa- 
tionalism, externals of religion and false doc 
trine ; we have only to add, by little and little, 





ert in our Church upon the otherwise rapid and 
headlong rush into superstition and fatuity.” 


——___ +49 —_ --_—— 

Diep, on the 3d of Third month, 1867, Hannan 
Furness, in the 77'h year of her age; a member of 
Eastland Meeting, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

, on the 26th of Fourth month, 1867, at his 
residence near Richmond, Ind., Isaac Dup.ey, form- 
erly of Burlington Co., N. J., in the 62d year of his 
age; a consistent member of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting. His close was peaceful, which gives a well 
grounded hope of an entrance into the mansions of 
the blessed. 

, at his late residence, East Fallowfield, 
Chester Co., Pa., on the 8th of Tenth month, 1866, 
ALBAN MiuLer, an attender of East Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

—— ,at ber residence, New Garden, Chester Co, 
Pa., on the 21st of Fourth month, 1867, Amy Miter, 
widow of the late Alban Miller; a member of East 
Fallowfield Monthly Mee:ing. 

~——, at his residence in Montgomery Co., Pa., 
NaTHAN CLEaveR; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
and Particular Meetings. He was regular in the at- 
tendance of all our religious meetings until a sbort 
time previous to his death. He was also remarkably 
punctual to his promises and upright in his dealings. 
Within several months previous to kis decease he 
frequently expressed to his family the belief that his 
time here would not be long, and gave directions in 
regard to his funeral. He wished the coffin to be 
plain and unvarnished, and the room in which he 
might be placed light enough to see the countenance. 
He had often been pained with rooms being su dark- 
ened as not to be able to recognise the features of 
his deceased friends. On one occasion Le went many 
miles to attend the funeral of a beloved friend, but 
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owing to the darkness of the room he could not dis- 
tinguish the countenance, which was a great trial to 
him. His illness was short, with but little suffering. 
He retained his faculties to the last, and passed away 
quietly on the 18th of Fourth month, 1867, having 
nearly completed his 89th year. .C, 
Diep, at his residence, Salem, N.J., on the 16th 
ult., Josepa Bassett, in the 78th year of his age; an 
elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. His quiet, upright 
life will be a bright example to those who remain. 
——, on the 14th ult., Marcarert E., wife of Josiah 
Bassett, Jr., and youngest daughter of Jesse W. and 
Elizabeth Newport, members of Green St. Mo. Meeting. 





The Executive Committee of Friends’ Publication 
Association will meet Sixth-day afternoon, Sixth 
month 7th, at 34 o’clock, at Race St Meeting-House 


Lyoia H. Hatt, Clerk of Committee. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ROSINE ASSOCIATION, 


At a late meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Rosine Association, Thos Moore, M. D., 
and M. M. Walker, M.D., both of Germantown, 
were appointed the physicians of the Associa- 
tion. This institution, it will be recollected, is 
under the exclusive management of ladies, many 
of whom are members of the Society of Friends, 
and active measures are in process to carry out 
very efficiently its benevolent and truly Chris- 
tian object. An institution could hardly be 
named, even in a city so renowned for its be- 
nevolent enterprises as Philadelphia, that makes 
a more urgent call on the sympathies and the 
material aid of the philanthropic than this. 








At the Annual Meeting of Friends’ Publication 
Association, held at Race Street Meeting 
House, 5th month 13th, 1867. 


The following Report from the Executive 
Committee was read and approved :— 

The Executive Committee of Friends’ Publi- 
cation Association in reporting to the first an- 
nual meeting, would remark, that a statement 
of their proceedings thus early after their ap- 
pointment ard organization cannot reasonably 
be expected to contain much of interest, com- 
mencing, as they did, without funds, without 
agencies, and without a business location, their 
opportunities for carrying out the objects of the 
Association have been small. 

The address agreed on at a former meeting of 
the Association was printed, and copies for- 
warded to the Correspondents of the Monthly 
Meetings within Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for distribution. 

Having received a donation of over 800 
bound volumes, and more than 2000 pamphlets 
from a Friend in this city, an arrangement was 
made to keep them for sale at the office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 North 7th Street, 
where they can be obtained at a moderate cost. 
They have also been presented with the 














stereotype plates of three of the works, and can 
therefore (should adequate funds be furnished) 
issue new editions of them at a greatly reduced 
expense. 


They have learned with much interest that 


several treatises on religious subjects have been 
written by Friends, and are now being printed ; 
some copies of which they hope to add to their 
collection. 


There has been a movement commenced for 


the formation of a permanent fund, the interest 
from which may be applied to the general ob- 
jects of the Association. 


They have received many evidences that the 


purpose of this Association meets with extensive 
approval, and they feel cheered with the pros- 
pect of its being liberally supported. 


They have therefore earnestly desired that a 
plan of action may be early inaugurated that 


will give efficiency to their labors, and be com- 


mensurate with the great object in view, as set 
forth in the late “‘ Address to the Members of 
the Society of Friends.” 

They are of the opinion that the appointment 
of agents within the limits of each of our 
montlily meetings, through whom books ve 
be conveniently furnished, and by whom vol- 
untary contributions to our funds may be re- 
ceived, should be early attempted. It is not 
doubted that in every neighborhood there are 
those who would willingly give a portion of 
their time and talents in furtherance of this 
concern. 

The Committee would urgently press it upon 
the attention of Friends that the means should 
be placed in the hands of their successors to 
diffuse throughout the community wholesome 
food for the minds of the young, and those who 
are looking towards the Society of Friends for 
instruction and edification.* 

; Lypra H. Hatt, Clerk. 

An Executive Committee was appointed to 
serve for the ensuing year, and the following 
Officers : 

Clerks, 
Tuos. GARRIGUES, Kingsessing, Phila. Co., Pa. 
Puese W. Foukeg, Spring House, Moatgom- 
ery Co., Pa. 
Treasurer, 


Jos. M. TruMAN, JR., 717 Willow St., Phila. 





Prefer solid sense to wit; never study to be 
diverting without being useful; let no jest in- 
trude upon your good manners, nor say apy- 
thing that may offend modesty or heedlessly 
hurt the feelings of another. 





* Frieuds desiring to contribute to this object may 
send their contributions to Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 
Treasurer, No. 717 Willow Street, Philadelphia, and 
any communication for the Executive Committee 
may be directed to the care of Emmor Comly, office 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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FIRST REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE. IN- ] SECOND REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE IN- 


DUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE FOR THE 

COLORED PEOPLE. 

Battiwore, Dec. 8th, 1866. 

The work of the Industrial School for the 
coming season was commenced at the Orchard 
Street school-house, Tuesday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 29th. 

On successive afternoons of the same week, 
schools were opened at Sharp Street, Calvert 
Street and Dallas Street; and the close of the 
month finds each in a prosperous condition. 

The average attendance for the month has 


DUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE FOR COL- 
ORED CHILDREN. 


During the weeks that have passed since out 
last report was submitted, our schools have pro- 
gressed in the usual manner. The Orchard 
Street school has in particular prospered in 
point of numbers. The little dark faces have 
flooked hither on successive Third-day after- 
noons until, at the last session, the room was al- 
most too strait for us. The attendance for the 
month for all the schools has been 250 pupils 
and 29 teachers. During the month, the Sec- 





been as follows: Orchard Street, 43 pupils and | retary has visited 47 different families, mostly 
5 teachers; -Sharp Street, 37 pupils and 7/in the Orchard Street and Calvert Street dis- 
teachers ; Ca'vert Street, 43 pupils and 7 teach-|tricts. These calls have introduced us to all 
ers ; Dallas Street, 26 pupils and 5 teachers; | classes of our colored citizens. We have been to 
making a total average of 149. The whole num-!the house where the presence of the piano, 
ber has been nearly 225 pupils and 24 teachers. Brussels carpets, books worth reading, pictures 










A pleasant feature of the Dallas Street 
school is the presence of a number of the 
mothers of the children at each session. 


Expressions have not been wanting from the. 


colored women which show on their part an 
appreciation of this work. ‘“ These children 
have a better chance than we had in our young 
days,” we heard a woman exclaim, as, standing 
by her clothes-line, with an uplifted garment 
in ber hand, she watched the little girls pass- 
ing out of the school-house gate. 

uring the month, the Secretary has 
visited 33 families, and in every instance has 
been cordially welcomed. The door is thrown 
wide vpen for the entrance of the sewing 
teacher. “Come again and see me, honey,” 
said a half-blind old woman; pears like-the 
sound of your voice did me good.” 

It is pleasing to see the attempt at ornament 
made in almost all their homes. The benig- 
nant face of Abraham Lincoln looks down 
upon you from every wall, while the portraits 
of many of our leading generals bear him com- 
pany 5 and in some places Judge Bond and 

enry Winter Davis lend their presence to the 


group. The Bible is found on almost every’ 


table, and other books, from the life and writ- 
ings of Josephus, down to the school-boy’s pri- 
mer, show the inclination of these people for 
reading. 

It is worthy of notice, that in all these calls, 


‘worth looking at, tell of the civilizing and ele- 
vating influence of freedom and education, and 
| of the ambition and industry of its occupants. 
We have climbed to the attic and descended to 
the cellar, where less of thrift, or sickness, or 
other misfortunes, or mayhap vice, have 
brought their attendant discomforts. At No. 6 
Marion Street, we found an intelligent man, 
an invalid, with whom we had a pleasant con- 
versation. Hehad a racking cough, and it was 
evident he was in hopeless consumption. We 
alluded to his condition. He answered, “ Yes, I 
am adying man. I have had this cough two 
years, and it has nearly worn me out. I[ am 
only waiting to be gone.” Glancing round the 
room, which had a comfortable aspect, we re- 
marked he had a pleasant sick-room, and 
‘ hoped he enjoyed reading the books which were 
on the table. He replied, “ I enjoy what I have 
read, but am too feeble to read now: I am 
feeding on the honey I have already gathered. 
You know the Psalmist says, ‘Thy words are 
sweeter than honey or the honey-comb.’” After 
a little more pleasant talk, we left him, feeling 
that he was a shock of corn, fully ripe, and 
only waiting, as he said, for ‘‘the Lord of the 
, harvest.” 
| We hear many expressions of gratitude from 
these people for the interest taken in their 
welfare. One wintry afternoon, when hurrying 


| up the street, after making numerous calls in 













not @ murmuring or complaining word has been that vicinity, our steps were arrested by a voice 
heard, not a hint even for charity, save in one | from behind, saying, “ Are you the lady that 
instance : and surely they are “among the poor | goes about hunting up little girls to go to sew- 
of the earth.” The dwellers in Elbow lane, | ing school?” I turned and found the ques- 


King street, and the cellars in Marion street, can- | tioner to be a bright little girl, who said she 
not have a superfluity of ‘this world’s goods.” | had followed me for more than a square. We 

A desire for self-support and independence | answered her in the affirmative, and then went 
has been manifested, which it is good to see, 
though there are certain widows and fatherless 


home with her, Her mother was one of those 
motherly old aunties with whom one loves to 





children, whom we would bear in mind as the 
winter creeps on. 


Fanny Etuts, Secretary. 


talk, and the whole family were bent on mak- 
ing the most of the schools. The father and two 
eldest sons were members of the Orchard Street 
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evening class, and the mother was more than 
glad to have her little girl to learn to sew. As 
I was leaving, she went to the door with me, 
and said, ‘* You have a cold afternoon, honey, to 
be out hunting them up. I hope the Lord will 
take care of you, and keep you well, and bless 
the ladies in their work.” “ Yes,” we replied, 
“and you must ask him to do so.” “ Oh, I do,” 
she eagerly rejoined ; ‘‘ every morning, when I 
ask the Master to take care of me and my fam- 
ily, | ask him to bless these teachers. I re- 
member the time when you could not go about, 
asking us poor blacks to go to school, let alone 
teaching us. Oh, it’s the Lord’s doings, child; 
no man did the work.” And with the bene- 
diction of the good and grateful woman falling 


‘ pleasantly upon the ear, we again turned our 


steps homeward. 

“T am always glad to see any one from Bos- 
ton,” said a man to me at whose house we were 
calling; “we have such good friends there. 
We have friends true and tried here, (and he 
called some by name,) but outside of Baltimore 
our best friends are in Boston. They send us 
these Northern teachers with their Northern 
habits of teaching, and we are grateful for it, 
and we would not forget it.’ 

These people know who their friends are, and 
find instinctively the path into which their feet 
must turn if they would gain real liberty. We 
imagine the young man in one of our evening- 
classes, who said, ‘‘ If I did not know the letter 
A, I should know too much to vote the con- 
servative ticket,” was a true representative of 
his race. Fanny E. Ettis. 

Baltimore, Dec. 23d, 1866. Secretary. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTED BY A CHERRY TREE IN BLOOM. 


Fair tree, that with thy beauty greets 
The loving Spring’s return once more, 
Thou speaks to me, in accents sweet, 
Of one whose brief young life is o’er. 


His hands upreared the turf, where now 
Thy trunk in graceful beauty grows; 
On every bud and leaf, his name 
A sad, yet tender grace bestows. 


Where broad Ohio graceful sweeps, 
Or winds along the verdant shore, 

In long and deep repose he sleeps 
The sleep that never waketh more. 


There, smitten in his youthfal prime, 
From home and friendship far away, 
The whisperings came of heavenly clime 
And bliss that would endure alway. 


The while to heaven’s decree we bow, 
And own its will for us is best, 

And know from earthly sorrow now 
He is forever laid at rest. 


Though Faith, like stars that‘gem the night, 
Points us to where the happy dwell, 

And robs the heart of deepest woe, 

By teaching that “ He doeth well;” 


Though hope and trust still bid us rise 
From low despondent thought or fear, 

And raise to heaven aloft our eyes, 
That drooping bend o’er his low bier; 


And though our warning years attest; 
Whose lengthened shadows are around, 

That soon the sun’s last rays may look 
Upon another narrow mound ; 


Still mourn we still for our lost boy, 
And sorrow that he is not here; 
Still “‘ breathes for him the secret sigh,” 
As glides away year after year. 
E. A. 
Prophetstown, Il, 


+n 
From the Philade!phia Press. 
THE IDEAL IS THE REAL. 


BY ANN PRESTON. 
“God never permitted us to form a theory too beautiful for 

His power to make practicable ”— Phillips. 

Men take the pure ideals of their souls, 
And lock them fast away, 

And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are fit for every day. 

So, counterfeits pass current in their lives, 
And stones they give for bread; 

And starvingly, and fearingly they walk 
Through life among the dead ; 

Though never yet was pure ideal 

Too fair for them to make their real. 


The thoughts of beanty dawning on the soul 
Are glorious Heaven gleams, 
And God’s eternal truth lies folded deep 
In all man’s lofty dreams! 
’Twas first in Thought’s clear world that Kepler saw 
What ties the planets bound, 
And through long years he searched the spheres, and 
there 
The answering law he found! 
Men said he sought a wild ideal, 
The stars made answer, “ It is real.’’ 


Paul, Luther, Howard, all the crowned ones, 
Who, star-like gleam through time, 

Lived boldly out before the clear-cyed sun, 
Their inmost thought sublime. 

These truths to them, more beautiful than day, 
They-knew would quicken men, 

And deeds at which the blinded gazers sneered, 
They dared to practice then; 

’Till those who mocked their young ideal, 

In meekness owned it was the real. 


Thine early dreams, which came in “shapes of 
light,” 
Came bearing prophecy— 
Commissioned sweetly to unfold 
Thy possible to thee. 
Fear not to build thine eyrie in the heights, 
Bright with celestial day ; 
And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul, 
In simple faith alway, 
And God will make divinely real 
The highest forms of thine ideal. 
— —~~68 


A VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


We are allowed to publish the following 
graphic extracts from a letter received from a 
Friend who recently sailed for Europe, from 
whom we hope to have further accounts of his 
travels : Eps. 
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Steamer St. Lavreyt, at Sea, 
Lat. 47° 36” Lon. 14° 37’ 
4th mo. 27, 1867. Noon. 

My Dear Youna Frienps :—We are now 
within one day’s sail of Brest, and I propose to 
furnish a brief account of our voyage. Let me 
remark, in the first place, that this steamer is 
oe not inferior to any vessel afloat, being 
arge, new, and, in all particulars, well appoint- 
ed. She is admirably officered and manned, 
furnished with engines of one thousand horse- 
power. The table arrangements, sleeping ac- 
commodations, and attendance, are equal to 
those of a first-class hotel ; in short, she appears 
to be all that the most fastidious traveller could 
desire. 

We sailed from New York on the 20th in- 
stant, at 2 o’clock, P. M., amid the booming of 
cannon and the cheers of the crowd that 
thronged the pier. Just below the noted Fort 
Lafayette we “ lay to” for some time, to await 
the rising of the tide, so that it was about five 
o’clock before we reached Sandy Hook, and 
were ready to discharge our pilot, and had fairly 
entered upon our ocean race. 

A sumptuous dinner was spread at half- past 
four o’clock, to which some two hundred ladies 
and gentlemen sat down, but a small fraction of 
whom were able to sit it out. The “mal de 
mer,” as the French say, began its work, though 
there was as yet but a gentle swell. Some of 
our party have been sick a goodly portion of 
the voyage ; others only for the first day; my- 
self merely a little qualmish at intervals for 
about twenty-four hours. The truth is, I de- 
termined not to, be sick—not t» give way—and 
I braved it out : the mind in this, as in all other 
matters, has large control over the body. 

At half-past nine o'clock that night, I 
mounted the promenade deck. All was silent, 
save the regular aud continuous thumping of 
the engine, and the rush of the mighty sea as 
it dashed into spray, and rebounded from the 
ship’s side in sparkling phosphorescent foam, 
looking as though illuminated by an artificial 
light. Six men were at “the wheel” perform- 
ing, in disciplived stillness, their important 
work. QOnoe man was at the stern compass, on 
the face of which a shrouded lantern threw its 
ray; another was closely scanning the amidship 
compass; the officer in command of this mighty 
mass, with her living freight of four hundred 
souls, was pacing his narrow “ passerelle,”’ look- 
ing momentarily out on to the deep; the sail- 
ing master was conning the ship on the weather 
quarter; two old tars were in the bow with 
speaking trumpet in hand, watching “en avant ;” 
the red and green lights were duly set upon the 
larboard and starboard quarters, a lantern 
gleamed in the foretop, and everything looked 
“snug” for the night; so [ prepared to retire ; 
first, however, casting an assuring glance down 
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the gulf, at the bottom of which was the 
beautiful mass ef polished mechanism, that, 
thanks to the genius of Watt, was driving us so 
speedily through the briny sea. 

One of the most striking points connected 
with this voyage has been to me the unuttera- 
ble loneliness of the ocean ; whole days would 
pass in which a single bird, or a far distant ship, 
would be the only objects to meet the vision. 
Morning after morning have I mounted the 
deck, and scanned again and again the entire 
horizon without perceiving even a vestige of 
life! Whilst we were within two hundred 
miles of land, we saw some sea gulls. I recol- 
lect that about a half dozen of these birds leis- 
urely followed us on the second day for about 
fifty or sixty miles, and then quietly gave up 
the chase. The stormy petrel we have seen a 
very few of, and possibly one or two other 
birds; but nothing to remove from the mind 
the sensation above alluded to. 

My French seryes me a pretty good purpose, 
though I confess a decided preference for Kug- 
lish as yet. We amuse and interest ourselves, 
however, every day in examining the illustrated 
‘French works that are placed at the disposal of 
the passengers. 

We have had fair winds nearly all the voy- 
age, and they have, in no small degree, con- 
tributed to the rapid progress we have thus far 
made. The labor of attending to the sails in a 
steamer such as thisis immense! Vastly more, 
I apprehend, thao in a corresponding sailing 
vessel, for the latter, when she once takes the 
wind, generally holds it for a long stretch, but 
the steamer pushes right onward, regardless 
alike of wind and sea; hence, she must modify 
her sails for every different stratum of air she 
may chance to pass through or run into. About 
thirty sailors are almost constantly engaged in 
the adjustment and readjustment of our sailing 
gear, so that the shrill silver whistle of the 
boatswain may be heard at nearly all hours of 
the day and night, calling willing hands to 
their laborious task. 

A voyage such as this might be supposed 
monotonous ; such, however, is by no means the 
case, for every day brings up new thoughts, 
feelings, and subjects of interest. To those who 
are fond of high living, it may be remarked 
that on the ocean steamers five meals per day 
are furnished, and on this line, the preparatioa 
of these meals is a work of high art, ia which 
the most elaborate resources of French cookery 
are brought fully ioto play. But the most re- 
markable fact of all, it seems to me, is the total 
loss of consciousness of danger. The wonder- 
ful combivatiun of strength, skill and intelli- 
gence to which you have entrusted your life, 
becomes, after a time, a new creation: it ceases 

Ito be a ship and crew precariously floating upon 
‘the fathomless waters; it is a world, where 
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- this being our last day together, many interrup- 
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people walk, saunter, lull, eat, sleep, talk and 
act oat their various parts; where there are the 
morniog salutations of neighbors, the social 
calls, the formal visits; where we meet the 
careful, deliberate steps of age, and the wild 
gambols of children; where we find rain, wind, 
sunshine, hopes, fears and pleasures, as in any 
other world. And now [ realize something 
of the sailor’s devotion to his ship: it is the 
fixed object in the horizon of his life,—all else 
around him is passing and transient. No won- 
der that he weeps when his ship is lost: his 
tears are not for himself but for that creation 
upon which he delights to bestow the tender 
appellation “ her.” 

[ commenced this letter at noon to-day, but 


tions have occurred. I believe, therefore, I will 
reserve its completion till we arrive in Paris. 


Granp Horst, Paris, 5th mo. 3d, 1867. 
We had a splendid entrance in Brest, and 
dropped anchor amid the booming of cannon 
and a general burst of hilarity, At 24 we left 
by express for Paris, arriving at 5 the follow- 
ing morning. The vegetation here is far 
more advanced than it can possibly be about 
Philadelphia, although we are 8 or 9 degrees 
farther North. I have been too busy to write 
more at present. All the splendor of Broadway 
and Chestnut Street together might be put in 
or taken out of this city without any one know- 

ing the difference. C.8. H 


Extracts from “ Inangural Address of JOHN 
Stuart Mitt,” delivered to the Univrsity of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, Scotland. 

= (Continued from page 192.) 

The only language, then, and the only litera- 
ture, to which | would allow a place in the or- 
dioary curriculum, are those of the Greeks and 
Romans ; and to these I would preserve the po- 
sition in it which they at present occupy. 
That position is justified, by the great value, in 
education, of knowing well some other cultivat- 
ed language and literature than one’s own, and 
by the peculiar value of those particular lan- 
guages and literatures. 

There is one purely intellectual benefit from 
a knowledge of languages, which I am specially 
desirous to dwell on. Those who have serious- 
ly reflected on the causes of human error have 
been deeply impressed with the tendency of 
mankind to mistake words for things. Without 
entering into the metaphysics of the subject, we 
kaow how common it is to use words glibly and 
with apparent propriety, and to aceept them 
confidently when used by others, without ever 
having had any distinct conception of the things 
denoted by them. To quote again from Arch- 
bishop Whately, it is the habit of mankind to 
mistake familiarity for accurate knowledge. As 
we seldom think of a:king the meaning of what 




































we see every day, so when our ears are used to 
the sound of a word or a phrase, we do not sus- 
pect that it conveys no clear idea to our minds, 
and that we should have the utmost difficulty 
in defining it, or expressing, in any other words, 
what we think we understand by it. Now it ia 
obvious in what manner this bad habit tends to 
be corrected by the practice of translating with 
accuracy from one language to another, and 
hunting out the meanings expressed in a vo- 
cabulary with which we have not grown fa- 
miliar by early and constant use. I hardly 
know any greater proof of the extraordinary ge- 
nius of the Greeks, than that they were able to 
make such bfilliant achievements in abstract 
thought, knowing, as they generally did, no 
language but their own. But the Greeks did 
not escape the effects of this deficiency. Their 
greatest intellects, those who laid the founda- 
tion of philosophy and of all oar intellectual 
culture, Plato and Aristotle, are continually led 
away by words; mistaking the accidents ot lan- 
guage for real relations iu nature, and suppos- 
ing that things which have the same name in 
the Greek tongue must be the same in their 
own essence. ‘There is a well-known saying of 
Hobbes, the far-reaching significance of which 
you will more and more appreciate in proportion 
to the growth of your own intellect: “ Words 
are the counters of wise men, but the money 
of fools.” With the wise man a word stands for 
the fac} which it represents ; to the fool it is 
itself the fact. To carry on Hobbes’ metaphor, 


the counter is far more likely to be taken for 
merely what it is, by those who are in the habit 


of using many different kinds of counters. But 


besides the advantage of possessing another cul- 
tivated language, there is a further considera- 
tion equally important. Without knowing the 
language of a people, we never really know their 
thoughts, their feelings, and their type of char- 
acter: and unless we do possess this knowledge, 
of some other people than ourselves, we remain, 
to the hour of our death, with our intellects on- 
ly half expanded. Look at a youth who has 
never been out of his family circle: he never 
dreams of any other opinions or ways of think- 
ing than those he has been bred up in; or if 
he has heard of any such, attributes them to 
some moral defect, or inferiority of nature or edu- 
cation. If his family are Tory, he cannot con- 
ceive the possibility of being a Liberal ; if Lib- 
eral, of being a Tory. What the notions and 
habits of a single family are to a boy who has 
had no intercourse beyond it, the notions and 
habits of his own country are to him who is ig- 
norant of every other. Those notions and hab- 
its are to him human nature itself; whatever 
varies from them is an unaccountable aberration 
which he cannot mentally realize: the idea 
that any other ways can be right, or as near an 
approach to right as some of his own, is incon- 
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ceivable to him. This does not merely close 
his eyes to the many things which every coun- 
try still has to learn from others: it hinders 
every country from reaching the improvement 
which it could otherwise attain by itself. We 
are not likely to correct any of our opinions or 
mend any of our ways, unless we begin by con. 
ceiving that they are capable of amendment: 
but merely to know that foreigners think differ. 
ently from ourselves, without understanding 
why they do so, or what they really do think, 
docs but confirm us in our self conceit, and con- 
nect our national vanity with the preservation 
of our own peculiarities. Improvement con- 
tists in bringing our opinions into nearer agree- 
ment with facts; and we shall not be likely to 
do this while we look at facts only through 
glasses colored by those very opinions. But 
since we cannot divest ourselves of preconceived 
notions, there is no known means of eliminating 
their influence but by frequently using the 
differently colored glasses of other people: and 
those of other nations, as the most different, are 
the best. 

But if it is so useful, on this account, to know 
the language and literature of any other cultiva- 
ted and civilized people, the most valuable of 
all to us in this respect are the languages and 
literature of the ancients. No nations of mod 
ern and civilized Europe are so unlike one an- 
other, as the Greeks and Romans are unlike us; 
yet without being, as some remote Orientals are, 
so totally dissimilar, that the labor of a life is 
required to enable us to understand them. 
Were this the only gain to be derived from a 
knowledge of the ancients, it would already 
place the study of them in a high rank among 
enlightening and liberalizing pursuits. It is 
of no use saying that we may know them through 
modern writings. We may know something of 
them in that way; which is much better than 
knowing nothing. But modern books do not 
teach us ancient thought; they teach us some 
modern writer’s notion of ancient thought. 
Modern books do not show us the Greeks and 
Romans, they tell us some modern writer's 
_ Opinions ebout Greeks and Romans. ‘Transla- 
tions are scarcely better. When we want really 
to know what a person thinks or says, we seek 
it at first hand from himself. We do not trust 
to another person’s impression of his meaning, 
given in another person’s words ; we refer to 
his.own. Much more is it necessary to do so 
when his words are in one language, and those 
of his reporter in another. Modern phraseolo- 
gy never conveys the exact meaning of a Greek 
writer; it cannot do so, except by a diffuse ex- 
planatory circumlocution whieh no translator 
dares use. We must be able, in a certain de- 
gree, to think in Greek, if we would represent 
to ourselves how a Greek thought: and this 
not only in the abstruse region of metaphysics, 


but about the political, religious, and even do- 
mestic concerns of life. I will mention a fur- 
ther aspect of this question, which, though I 
have not the merit of originating it, I do not 
remember to have seen noticed in avy book. 
There is no part of our knowledge which it is 
more useful to obtain at first hand—to go to 
the fountain head for—than our knowledge of 
history. Yet this in most cases we hardly ever 
do. Our conception of the past is not drawn 
from its own records, but from books written 
about it, containing not the facts, but a view of 
the facts which has shaped itself in the mind 
of somebody of our own or a very recent time. 
Such books are very instructive and valuable ; 
they help us to understand history, to interpret 
history, to draw just conclusions from it; at the 
worst, they set us the example of trying to do 
all this; but they are not themselves history. 
The knowledge they give is upon trust, and 
even when they have done their best, it is not 
only incomplete but partial, because confined to 
what a few modern writers have seen in the ma- 
terials, and have thought worth picking out from 
among them. How little we learn of our own 
ancestors from Hume, or Hallam, or Macaulay, 
compared with what we know if we add to 
what these tell us, even a little reading of. co- 
temporary authors and documents! The most 
recent historians are so well aware of this, that 
they fill their pages with extracts from the ori- 
ginal materials, feeling that these extracts are 
the real history, and their comments and thread 
of narrative are only helps towards understand- 
ing it. Now it is part of the great worth to us 
of our Greek and Latin studies, that in them 
we do read history in the original sources. We 
are in actual contact with cotemporary minds ; 
we are not dependent on hearsay ; we have some- 
thing by which we can test and check the re- 
presentations and theories of modern historians. 
It may be asked, Why then not study the origi- 
nal materials of modern history? 1 answer, it 
is highly desirable to do so ; and let me remark 
by the way, that even this requires a dead lan- 
guage; nearly all the documents prior to the 
Reformation, and many subsequent to it, being 
written in Latin. But the exploration of these 
documents, though a most useful pursuit, can 
not be a branch of education. Not to speak of 
their vast extent, and the fragmentary nature 
of each, the strongest reason is, that in learning 
the spirit of our own past ages, until a compara- 
tively recent period, from cotemporary writers, 
we learn hardly anything else. ‘Those authors, 
with a few exceptions, are little worth reading 
on their own account. While, in studying the 
great writers of antiquity, we are not only learn- 
ing to understand the ancient mind, but laying 
in a stock of wise thought and observation, 
still valuable to ourselves; and at the same 
time making ourselves familiar with a number 
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of the most perfect and finished literary compo- 
sitions which the human mind has produced— 
compositions which, from the altered condi- 
tions of human life, are likely to be seldom paral- 
leled, in their sustained excellence, by the times 
to come. 

Even as mere languages, no modern Europe- 
an language is so valuable a discipline to the in- 
tellect as those of Greece and Rome, on account 
of their regular and complicated structure. 
Consider for a moment what grammar is. It is 
the most elementary part of logic. It is the 
beginning of the analysis of the thinking pro- 
cess. ‘The principles and rules of grammar are 
the means by which the forms of language are 
made to correspond with the universal forms of 
The distinctions between the various 
parts of speech, between the cases of nouns, the 
moods and tenses of verbs, the functions of par- 
ticles, are distinctions in thought, not merely in 
words. Single nouns and verbs express objects 
and events, many of which can be cognized by 
the senses: but the modes of putting nouns 
and verbs together, express the relations of ob- 
jects and events, which can be cognized only by 
the intellect; and each different mode corres- 
ponds to a different relation. The structure of 
every sentence is a lesson in logic. The vari- 
ous rules of syntax oblige us to distinguish be- 
tween the subject and the predicate of a propo- 
sition, between the agent, the action, and the 
thing acted upon ; to mark when an idea is in- 
tended to modify or qualify, or merely to unite 
with, some other idea ; what assertions are cate- 
gorical, what only conditional ; whether the in- 
tention is to express similarity or coutrast, to 
make a plurality of assertions conjunctively or 
disjunctively; what portions of a sentence, 
though grammatically complete within them- 
selves, are mere members or subordinate parts 
of the assertion made by the entire sentence. 
Such things form the subject-matter of univer- 
sal grammar; and the languages which teach 
it best are those which have the most definite 
rules, and which provide distinct forms for the 
greatest number of distinctions in thought, so 
that if we fail to attend precisely and accurate- 
ly to any of these, we cannot avoid committing 
a solecism’in language. In these qualities the 
classical languages have an incomparable supe- 

riority over every modern language, and over 
all languages dead or living, which have a liter. 
ature worth being generally studied. 

But the superiority of the literature itself, for 
purposes of education, is still more marked and 
decisive. Even in the substantial value of the 
matter of which it is the vehicle, it is very far 
from having been superseded. The discoveries 
of the ancients in science have been greatly 


surpassed, and as much of them as is still val-' 


uable loses nothing by being incorporated in 


modern treatises: but what does not so well ad- 
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mit of being transferred bodily, and has been 
very imperfectly carried off even piecemeal, is 
the treasure which they accumulated of what 
may be called the wisdom of life: the rich 
store of experience of human nature and con- 
duct, which the acute and observing minds of 
those ages, aided in their observations by the 
greater simplicity of manners and life consigned 
to their writings, and most of which retains all 
its value. 
(To be continued.) 


—————_- 6 
COAL SUPPLY OF THE WORLD. 


The question started some time since as to 
the length of time our coal was likely to last, 
has led to inquiries by our Government as to 
the coal supply of other countries, and the re- 
sult must be very reassuring to those (if there 
be any such) who fear that the world will be 
short of coals some three or four thousand years 
hence. The information appears in the form 
of a blue-book, containing reports which have 
been received from secretaries to various Brit- 
ish Embassies and Legations respecting the 
pro:pects of a supply of coal, if need be, from 
abroad. The return includes reports from Aus- 
tria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Brazil, France, 
Prussia, Russia, Spain, the United States, and 
the Zollverein. France, in 1865, produced 
11,297,052 tons, and imported 7,108,286 tons, 
of which, 1,455,206 tons were imported from 
Great Britain. Every year shows an increase 
of coal consumption in that country. Prussia 
is rich in mineral fuel, especially in very good 
coals. The working of the coal pits is rapidly 
and continuously increasing. No coal is exported 
from Russia, which is supplied in a great de- 
gree from other countries, prominently Great 
Britain. During 1803, the latest date from 
which statistics are supplied, the coal produce 
of Spain amounted to 401,297 tons. No coal is 
exported from that kingdom. Austria, Bavaria, 
Belgium, and other continental countries all 
seem to have well-stocked cval cellars to fall back 
upon. : 

In the year ending June 30th, 1866, the 
produce of the United States was 20,553,550 
tons, being an increase of 3,447,049 tons as 
compared with the previous year. It has been 
estimated that the capacity of the Penosylva- 
nia mives alone is fully equal to 20,000,000 
tons a year. In nine counties of the State of 
Missouri there are about 3,500 miles of coal 
lands, which average a mean thickness of 11 
feet. Professor Snealow’s computation makes 
out 38,000,000,000 tons of coal in these nine 
counties alone. In 40 counties of the same State 
there is said to be sufficient coal to last 3,000 
years of 300 working days each, if an average 
of 100,000 tons were mined every day. Pro- 
fessor Rogers has estimated that the Illinois coal 
fields are six times as extensive as those of 
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Great Britain, and that it would take 100,000 
years to exhaust them. South America, too, has 
abundance of coal. 

British Columbia, Falkland Islands, Mau- 
ritius, Newfoundland, New South Wales, and 
New Zealand are all reported on in an Appen- 
dix. In none of these, however, is there coal 
in any quantity, with the exception of New 
South Wales, where this valuable mineral is 
described as abounding. The exports of coal 
from the colony are extensive, and are rapidly 
increasing. Coal, too, has been discovered in 
Natal, so that the notion prevalent among men 
of science in England that there is “ not an inch 
of coal in Africa” requires qualification. The 
coal of Natal is of good quality and large quan- 
tity, forming a huge water-shed, draining a very 
large area into one natural outlet, the channel 
of the Tugela river. The coal occurs in seams 
over six feet thick, which alternate with beds 
of shale, and it may be seen running directly 
into the face of the hills. It is richly bitumin- 
ous, burns readily, makes excellent fires and 
cooks well. It is already in almost universal 
use among the blacksmiths of the colony. 
There are no engineering difficulties between 
the coal field and the sea which would prevent 
the epeedy construction of a railway, and the 
coal could thus be sold at the port for about £1 
sterling per ton. Steam vessels of large burden 
could be made to perform profitable voyages of 
six and seven thousand miles, with a speed of 
twenty miles an hour, if they could obtain coal 
at this price,and Natal is less than 7,000 miles 
from England, and much less from India. 

So much for the world’s coal supply, and for 
our own position even were we to run short of 
coals at home.— Builder. 








ITEMS. 


The Exposition is neither a swindle nor a failure, 
and seems likely to be pecuniarily remunerative. 
The attendance is immense, and those who visited 
the show when it was yet in disorder are astonished 
anew’ by its symmetry, its variety aod grandeur. A 
New Jersey locomotive carried off the prize affixed 
to its class, and in machinery, as usual, America ap- 
pears to good advantage. Remarkably, again, our 
art collection is viewed with almost uvexceptional 
admiration, though it would hardly be considered by 
us first-rate or representative. Mr. Church’s “ Niag- 
ara” took a second prize. The American department, 
like the English, is closed on Sunday, partly, we sup- 
pose, to relieve the attendants, but chiefly out of 
respect for the estimation in which the day is held 
in both countries. Naturally this causes serious 
disappointment to C6ntineotal visitors, and es- 
pecially to the laboring classes of Paris, for whom 
Suaday is the only holiday.— The Nation. 


Rirvatism.—The clergy of the Episcopal Church in 
England have taken a decided step against Ritual- 
iam. Theyre now. meeting in Convocation in the 
Province of Canterbury, and the House of Bishops, 
on February 13ih, unanimously adopted a resolution 
that “our judgment is that no altera ion from long- 
sanctioned and uzual rituzl ought to be made in our 
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churches until the sanction of the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese bas been obtained thereto.” It was remarked 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, at the time of the 
unanimous passage of this resolution, that but seven 
bishops of the province were absent, and six of them 
were detaioed by sickness, infirmity or domestic 
affiction. The resolution was moved by the Bishop 
of Oxford, and seconded by the Bishop of London. 
The Lower House of the Convocation having received 
the resolution, concurred in it, so that an authorita- 
tive declaration of the clergy of the Province of 
Canterbury is thus obtained against Ritualism.— 
Ledger. 

The proceedings of the General Assemblies of the 
several Presbyterian churches are attracting more 
than ordinary attention, from the important discus- 
sion of a plan of union. The Old School, New 
School, United and Reformed Presbyterians, are all 
now considering the question. Most important of 
these schemes is the proposed union between the 
Old and New School Presbyterians, the two most nu- 
merous representatives of that church in the coun- 
try. The joint committee which was last year ap- 
pointed submitted to both Assemblies a simple and 
feasible plan of union, Thos the Presbyterians of 
America bid fair to end a religious difference which 
has existed for thirty years. 

China, it is said, is hereafter to be tolerant in re- 
ligicus matters. A new Catholic cathedral, a mag- 
nificent building, has been completed in Pekin, and 
the British Consul is soon to lay the corner-stone of 
an Episcopal ehureh at Kin-Kiang. A letter from 
Pekin says that religious temples for different sects 
are being built in close proximity to each other, and 
Protestants, Catholics, Episcopaliane, Greek schis- 
matics, Buddhists, Mohammedans, disciples of Con- 
facius, live side by side, with a perfectly goud under- 
standing. 

Queen Victoria has issued a royal proclamation 
declaring the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, under one govern- 
ment, to be called the Dominion of Canada. Ap- 
pended to the proclamation is a list of Senators, ap- 
pointed by the Queen to the Upper House of the 
Canadian Legislature, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bill of confederation, recently passed 
by the British Parliament. 


Tas Conpition or Turxey.—The latest intelli- 
gence from Europe indicates that Turkey is in a very 
bad condition. The Candians have defeated her 
troops, and Russia is reported to be gradually encir- 
cling those portions of Turkey bordering her territo- 
ries with hostile troops, more than 300,000 men be- 
ing uoder arms at various points on the Black Sea, 
and in its neighborhood. The Turkish treasury is 
bankrupt, too, and at home insurrections are thieat- 
ened in several provinces. 


George Bancroft, the historian, has been appoint- 
ed Minister to Prussia, in place of the late Gov. 
Wright. 

General Sherman returned from Kansas on the 
18th ult. He is reported to have said—‘ We can 
have an Indian war, or not,as we choose.” He says 
parties in Kansas desire war, but he does not think 
they will be gratified. 

The Republican Convention of South Carolina met 
recently in Charleston. Six out of the forty-two 
districts of the State were represented, almost all 
the delegates being colored. Among the speakers 
was a colored woman, 

An order from the Secretary of the Treasury, date ! 
the lst instant, suspends the collection of direct 
‘axes in the Southern States. 











